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Mr. Lippmann’s Advice to Industry 


In the last two issues of this SERVICE much attention 
has been given to the General Motors strike. A few weeks 
ago an account was given, with interpretive comment, of 
the annual meeting of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, in which attention was called to the continu- 
ance of a policy of non-recognition of labor unions. In 
this issue we reprint the article by Walter Lippmann pub- 
lished in the New York “Herald Tribune’ for February 
20, bearing on these issues. This article is presented to 
our readers because of Mr. Lippmann’s widely influential 
and essentially conservative opinions—TuE EpitTor. 
(Reprinted by permission of Mr. Lippmann and the publishers.) 


“Though the constitutional crisis is immeasurably more 
important than any other question before the country, 
the relations between capital and labor are critical. The 
General Motors settlement is admittedly only a truce 
during which the battle is being moved to another sector. 
If it is possible for a democracy to think about two 
critical problems at the same time, then now is the 
moment to take measures to establish industrial peace. 

“The General Motors strike has, I think, taught certain 
lessons which must be faced candidly. It has been dem- 
onstrated that the time has passed when any great 
corporation can refuse to negotiate fully and freely with 
any one who can show that he represents a substantial 
portion of its employes. It has been shown that when 
this elementary human right is in any way refused the 
result is a condition of tolerated anarchy: public officials 
will not enforce the full rights of property as in Flint, 
public sentiment will not tolerate the violence which 
would result from the enforcement of those rights, and 
corporate officials, like Mr. Sloan and Mr. Knudsen, 
being humane men, will not go through with the en- 
forcement of their own rights. 

“In the end the General Motors officials and Governor 
Murphy saw this, and they were wiser, I feel sure, than 
those who cried out for a dramatic vindication of the 
rights of property. The essential fact has been that 
certain of the rights of property were impaired and could 
not be repaired until the human right to be represented 
had been established. 

“It is clear, then, that there can be no prospect of 
industrial peace until the large employers of labor cast 
off sincerely and completely the obsolete tradition of 
refusing to recognize and deal with organized labor. 
If capital stands pat on that refusal labor will sit down 
all over the place, and between the two the country will 
be in a sorry mess. 

“Mr. Sloan had to learn that truth by an extremely 
expensive process of education, and the other big indus- 
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trialists ought to lose no more time in profiting by his 
experience. They should reverse their whole tradition, 
and instead of dodging consultation with the unions, they 
should seek it and insist upon it. They should talk with 
Mr. Lewis and Mr. Green and Mr. Martin and with 
any one else, not only when labor has a grievance and 
requests a conference but also when capital has a griev- 
ance. They should talk all the time, just as they talk 
with their bankers and lawyers and customers. For only 
by talking all the time can they learn what labor thinks 
or bring home to labor what they think. 

“It is idiotic to suppose they can keep in touch with 
their workers by employing detectives with false whiskers 
to write reports in code; and it is idiotic to suppose they 
can make labor feel responsible for the industry by 
publishing the manifestoes of press agents. If men are 
going to employ other men to work for them, the only 
intelligent thing to do is to get to know the men they 
employ. 

“Such a change of attitude would do much, but it 
is only the beginning, the mere armistice which must 
precede a real peace settlement. The next step is for 
both sides to lay down their arms. The initiative here 
must come, I am convinced, from the employers. For 
while it is true that the unions use strong-arm methods, 
resort to thuggery, and in some cases are infested with 
hired criminals, the first move for disarmament anywhere, 
among nations, social groups, or individuals must be made 
by the stronger party. The big employers are the stronger 
party, and if they give up their anti-unionism they can 
give up their Pinkertons. That, to its great credit, is 
what General Motors has now done. When the others 
follow its example, then, and then only, will the em- 
ployers be in a position to call effectively upon the 
police to disarm the pickets, to eject the sit-down strikers, 
to protect their employes and their property against 
terrorism. 

“The opportunity to bring about the disarmament of 
capital and labor exists today. The La Follette committee 
which is now sitting has opened up the whole subject, 
and the employers will be sadly lacking in industrial 
statesmanship if they do not cooperate with that com- 
mittee. I know that the committee is exposing only 
one side of the picture, but what it is exposing is none 
the less shocking and indefensible. So the public-spirited 
and far-sighted course for the employers to take is to 
go to Senator La Follette, help him to bring out all the 
acts, and encourage him to propose legislation which 
will control the evil of the labor spy and other agents 
of industrial war. 

“The purpose of that legislation should be industrial 
disarmament all along the line, and if the employers 
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prove that they are offering it sincerely, it will be im- 
possible for labor unionists to resist the public feeling 
that they must make their contribution to industrial peace. 
Then the legislation which regulates the labor spy can 
be accompanied by a code of fair practices on the part 
of the unions, governing sit-down strikes and picketing 
and boycotts. Such a code signed by Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Green, and the heads of all recognized unions would be 
worth a great deal. Those signatures can be had, I 
believe, by reversing the tradition of anti-unionism and 
by outlawing the spies and private guards. 

“On that foundation a constructive peace can be made. 
It can be made by revising and supplementing the Wagner 
act. Today the act is a hopelessly one-sided and un- 
workable law, which imposes all the duties on the em- 
ployer and purports to give all the rights to labor. But 
as the General Motors strike proved, it is powerless to 
give any rights to labor. For it is a silly law, as it now 
stands, since it seeks to compel the employer to make 
a bargain. No law can compel men to make a bargain. 
The law can only compel them to go through the motions 
of pretending to make a bargain. The law might as well 
try to compel a man and woman to love each other. 

“But there is a way in which the Wagner act can be 
made workable. That is for the employers to accept 
collective bargaining voluntarily in return for the legal 
enforcement of the bargains they arrive at. So, in order 
to make the Wagner act effective, it would have to be 
supplemented by legislation which holds both parties to 
the terms of their contract. That would require, I should 
suppose, a rule of law that labor unions claiming rights 
under the act must qualify by incorporating themselves, 
and becoming legally liable for breach of contract. 

“Moreover, in order to make collective bargaining 
effective and to keep it democratic, the incorporated 
unions should be required to disclose their financial 
position and to keep proper records of their affairs, like 
business corporations under the securities act. Except 
on the theory that we are tolerating an industrial war, 
there is no reason why Mr. Lewis’s big unionism should 
live in a financial secrecy which is no longer permitted 
in any other big business. 

“At first glance, no doubt, the proposal to incorporate 
unions and to force them to disclose their records will 
seem as unfriendly to labor as the Stock Exchange act 
seemed to Wall Street, as the proposal to recognize all 
the unions and to disarm all the employers will still 
seem to many business men. But if there is to be industrial 
peace, men have to give up some of the things that they 
have been fighting for and the weapons they have been 
fighting with. Yet they will give up nothing that is really 
worth fighting for. The unions will be immeasurably 
strengthened by becoming responsible, and the employers 
will conduct their business more efficiently by agreeing 
to a peace.” 

The concluding portion of Mr. Lippmann’s article pro- 


posing incorporation of trade unions, will be discussed in 
an early issue. 


Armaments in 1936 


Between 1925 and 1936 world expenditures for arma- 
ments more than doubled, according to a survey of arma- 
ments in Current History for January, 1937. In 1925 
total expenditures were about 3,500 million gold dollars, 
while the estimate for 1936 is 7,500 million gold dollars. 
The British budget for 1936-37 calls for a total arms 
expenditure of £160,700,000, as against £224 millions for 
the interest and management of the national debt and 
£162,725,000 for health, labor, and insurance. The French 


budget for 1937 calls for 18,500 million francs for de- 
fense, to which should be added certain special defense 
funds, and a credit of two billion francs to Poland, half 
of it for armaments. Poland, it is said, budgets more 
than a third of its income for arms. <A _ semi-official 
British estimate of German expenditures is 4,000 million 
dollars yearly for the last two years. 

The following table shows the strength of the leading 
countries of the world in various fields: 


Country Naval Tonnage Air Craft Armies 
Great Britain... 1,161,000 tons 3,500 planes 540,000 men 
scion planes 90,000 men 
502,000 tons 3,100 planes 665,000 men* 
Germany ....... 180,000 tons 3,000 planes 1,300,000 men** 
416,500 tons 3,000 planes 50,000 men 
Soviet Union.... 200,000 tons 4,000 planes 1,300,000 men*** 
United States ... 1,073,000 tons 1,500 planes 140,000 men 
350 planes 500,000 men 
850,000 tons 1,000 planes 400,000 men 


* Includes colonials. 
** Estimates. Does not include Nazi semi-military organizations. 
*** Estimates. 


BEHIND THE LINES 


Between 1929 and 1935 world trade in all commodities 
dropped more than 65 per cent, but the export trade in 
arms and munitions dropped only 39 per cent. The great 
armaments companies have a wide range of affiliates. 
Thus, Vickers-Armstrong, in addition to its English 
companies, has affiliates in Ireland, Canada, New Zealand, 
and Italy, and interest in a Spanish company, four Dutch 
firms, and others in Germany, Rumania, Poland, and 
Switzerland. Great Britain exports 25 per cent of the 
world trade in arms. Of the 250 dues-paying members 
of the Comité des Forges, organization of the French 
iron and steel industry, 150 are “direct manufacturers” 
of armaments. Schneider-Creusot, the “most powerful 
unit” of the Comité des Forges, “itself controls 182 
French companies producing military supplies through 
the Union Européenne Industriale et Financiére,” and 
230 “armament and allied enterprises outside of France,” 
of which the Skoda works of Czechoslovakia is the most 
important. The latter country “exports nearly one-quarter 
of the world’s total arms trade,” chiefly from Skoda. In 
Germany there are the Krupp works, employing 100,000 
men at the end of 1936, and the Thyssen works. The 
Swedish Bofers company is a subsidiary of Krupps. 

But raw materials and food supplies are equally im- 
portant in war-time. Great Britain has “skilled labor 
and an efficient industrial plant,’ and 20 per cent of the 
world’s supply of coal. But she lacks foodstuffs, petro- 
leum, cotton, rubber and other essentials. France has 
the resources of Lorraine but “otherwise she lacks most 
of the minerals vital for war.” She is, however, “virtually 
self-contained as far as foodstuffs are concerned.” Rus- 
sia’s resources are “potentially the greatest in Europe, 
for she has adequate supplies of coal and iron, cotton 
and petroleum.” Her steel production is second to that 
of Germany. Germany has “the most advanced and 
efficient industrial equipment in Europe . . . pushed to 
the uttermost in the production of goods for war.” But 
she lacks many raw materials. 

This is how the world looks in fighting togs while 1937 
is still young. 


Karl Barth on the German Church 


While the attack on the German Evangelical Church 
is “directed first of all at the so-called Confessional 
Church,” it is “also directed against the whole church,” 
declares Karl Barth in a series of two articles in the 
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British Weekly (London) of January 28 and February 4. 
Indeed, “sooner or later it will scarcely be possible to 
deny that what is being done is fundamentally indistin- 
guishable from a fight against the church as such, and 
against its very essence, similar to the fight that was 
and that is being waged with different methods in Russia.” 
While the authorities preserve “the appearance of an 
attitude of official tolerance . . . even of solicitude, towards 
the ecclesiastical structure as such” and avoid “as far as 
possible . . . all flagrant acts of violence, even in isolated 
instances,” the “Confessional Church is deprived of the 
very last shreds of freedom” and the other church groups 
are “docked of their power of movement, of intercourse 
and of utterance.” There is “a veritable bombardment 
of literary and rhetorical insinuations, accusations, indigni- 
ties—directed against what constitutes the very life of the 
church.” The speakers in this campaign are “the very 
highest” functionaries in the state and in the Nazi party. 
While this goes on “even Zollner (not to mention the 
Confessional Church) has got to keep his mouth shut in 
public. . . . It is a fact that it is only at the constant risk 
of police interference and punishment that counter-ex- 
planations can be made even within the church service 
and therefore literally within the walls of the church. It 
is a fact that the most villainous blasphemy of God is 
permitted in present-day Germany, while the church, on 
the other hand, is prevented from speaking.” The aim 
of the government today is to “annihilate” the Evangelical 
Church “in favor of a state-mindedness . . . for the 
benefit of the morale of the ‘political soldier.’” This is to 
be accomplished “by means of a successive removal of 
the threads which up to now have bound it to the life 
of the nation, to an inner room . . . of private devotion and 
ceremonial. The resulting vacuum has then only got to 
be filled up copiously with all sorts of substitutes of men’s 
own.” With the next generation, it is thought the church 
will then “definitely pass into dissolution.” 

Dr. Barth mentions a number of cases where respect 
was not shown for the church’s “inner affairs,” such as 
turning religious instruction in the schools “more and 
more into an institution for warring against the ‘Jewish- 
Asiatic conceptual world’ of Christianity,” forbidding 
theological students, ‘on pain of permanent exclusion 
from study in the state universities, to participate in any 
of the instructional organizations started by the Confes- 
sional Church,” suppressing theological study weeks for 
ministers and other church members, and the closing of 
the Elberfeld Theological School without giving any 
reasons or producing a written warrant. But in spite of 
all these methods Dr. Barth declares that “the Confessional 
Church will continue to exist. And that whether the 
Evangelical world outside gives its help or not!” 


Low Wages and Long Hours on Railroads 


In January, 1937, the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics made available (Labor Information Bulletin) 
a report of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
on low wages and long hours in the railroad industry. 
The Coordinator declared that the large number of em- 
ployes working long hours for low wages “suggests the 
desirability of considering a minimum limit to wage rates.” 

The Coordinator found that more than one out of 
every 10 wage workers employed on Class I railroads 
in November, 1935, or 117,100 out of 1,123,000 workers, 
belonged to a low-wage group earning 35 cents an hour 
or less. The number of such workers was greater prior 
to the recent restoration of the 10 per cent cut in wages 
which was in effect from February 1, 1932, until the 
summer of 1935. 
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Over 70 per cent of the low wage group earned be- 
tween 25 and 35 cents an hour and the number earning 
15 cents an hour or less decreased, as the result of the 
10 per cent restoration, from 1,700 workers in 1933 to 
242 workers in 1935. The weekly wage of those earning 
35 cents or less per hour averaged $12.05 in November, 
1935. Those paid on an hourly or daily basis averaged 
$11.75 per week while those paid on a weekly or monthly 
basis averaged $13.45 per week, this higher average 
being due largely to their longer work week of 50 hours, 
as compared with 40 hours for those paid on an hourly 
or daily basis. 

The average weekly working time of 110,250 long-hour 
employes was 58 hours. Most of the employes who 
worked in excess of 48 hours per week had a seven-day 
week schedule. About 22 per cent of these averaged more 
than 56 hours per week while 4,000 worked 81 hours per 
week. The proportion of those working more than 48 
hours per week ranged between nine per cent in the 
eg 14.7 per cent in the West and 16.2 per cent in the 

uth. 

Of the low-wage group 17,895 received free housing 
in 1935, as compared with 22,724 in 1933. Such accom- 
modations are in addition to wages paid and are provided 
either because of the need to have certain maintenance 
men near their place of employment or because no other 
living quarters are available. 

The Coordinator estimated that a basic minimum weekly 
wage of $15 would add about $9,386,000 a year to pay- 
roll costs, or about six-tenths of one per cent of the total 
pay-roll of Class I railroads in 1935. A minimum weekly 
~~ of $12 would add about two-tenths of one per cent. 

uch facts as these are important in view of the common 
assumptions as to adequate pay of union workers. 


Unemployment Insurance Laws 


As the result of hurriedly called special legislative 
sessions 18 states rushed through unemployment insurance 
laws in December, 1936, in order to take advantage of 
federal assistance under the Social Security Act. This 
brought the total number of states having such laws to 35. 
The District of Columbia also has an unemployment 
insurance law. 

The states without such laws are Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska Nevada, North Dakota, Washington (law en- 
acted in 1935 was declared unconstitutional by the State 
Supreme Court) and Wyoming. The enactment and 
improvement upon existing unemployment insurance laws 
will be leading issues in 43 state legislatures now in 
session. 

The “pooled fund” is established by most of the laws 
but two of the most recent laws incorporated the principle 
of the individual employer reserve fund. Kentucky and 
Indiana have combined the pooled and individual reserve 
systems while Vermont permits employers to join a 
state pooled fund or to establish a separate reserve fund. 
It is believed by some observers that this arrangement 
will wreck the state fund because employers able to 
provide fairly steady employment will elect to operate 
under their own reserves while those having considerable 
unemployment will operate under the state pooled system. 


A Poor Man’s Court 


The Small Claims Court established in New York City 
in 1934 has proved that it was greatly needed. Claims 
cannot exceed $50 and may be as low as one cent but 
few are under $2.00. The number of claims presented 
increased from 16,280 in 1935 to 24,958 in 1936. 
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The cost of litigation is very small; the normal fee is 
$1.25 and in wage cases it is only 20 or 21 cents—the 
cost of a registered letter by which the defendant is 
served. Besides settling wage claims it is used by pro- 
fessional men to collect small amounts, and many other 
minor claims are heard such as small automobile damage 
actions. 

The lowest judgment on record last year was 80 cents, 
to collect which an indignant householder paid $1.25. 
The householder claimed that he had been short-changed 
80 cents by a store keeper. The smallest judgment in a 
wage case was $1.36. Many of the claims, 38 per cent, 
were settled out of court as soon as the action was begun. 
Out of 9,302 claims brought to trial in 1936 default 
judgments were entered in 6,101 cases. Judgment for a 
total of $292,240 was entered in 12,425 cases. In about 
20 per cent of the cases the defendant, under an arrange- 
ment satisfactory to the claimant, was allowed to pay the 
judgment in installments. Most of the plaintiffs and 
defendants appear without counsel. 

Under the law corporations, partnerships, associations 
and assignees of claims are prohibited from pressing 
claims before the court. The court has greatly eased the 
pressure on the municipal courts and it has proved a boon 
to small litigants, the aggregate of whose claims amount 
to a considerable sum of money which they cannot afford 
to lose. 


“Outcasts of Our Economic Order” 


On February 7, 1937, the American Federation of 
Labor announced that it estimated 8,917,000 were still 
out of work in December. At the low point of the 
depression, it is estimated, 34,850,000 were employed in 
industry, agriculture, and “normal government employ- 
ment” while in December, 1936, there were 43,835,000, 
an increase of 8,985,000. The high rate of business 
activity last autumn, furthermore, created more than 
enough jobs to offset layoffs of 250,000 in agriculture 
and 69,000 in building construction. In wholesale and 
retail trade the number of employed increased 415,000, 
an important item explaining the improvement in the 
total number employed. 

However, the A. F. of L. is greatly concerned about 
the fact that, even though productivity is nearing the 
point of 1929, there are still about 9,000,000 unemployed. 
The A. F. of L. fears that they will remain the “outcasts 
of our economic order.” The A. F. of L. estimates that 
since 1929 at least 2,250,000 have been displaced by 
technological improvements which have enabled the aver- 
age worker in industry as a whole to produce 10 per cent 
more than in 1929. Although it is estimated that such 
displacement has been somewhat offset by about 1,000,000 
new jobs created in government service, education, the 
wine and beer industries and by self-employment, it ap- 
pears that as a result of technological improvements there 
are still 1,250,000 fewer jobs available than in 1929 
Furthermore, it is estimated that our working population 
available for jobs is increasing at about 500,000 a year. 
Employment must be found for them and as many as 
possible of those on relief. 

The outlook is a challenge to devise new ways of 
making our economic system serve the interests of an 
increasing number of people. The task will tax the 
ingenuity of employers and statesmen. The job obviously 
requires a reorganization of economic activities the crea- 
tion of more wealth, and better distribution of income. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 


Social Security Act Benefits 


The Social Security Board reports that in December, 
1936, under plans approved in 42 states 1,107,479 indi- 
viduals received $20,769,960 for old-age assistance. The 
average per recipient was $18.75. The number of re- 
— per 1000 of the estimated —e in those states 
65 years of age and over was 161. 


In 27 states with approved plans for aid to dependent 
children 108,326 families with 276,554 children received 
$2,943,977, an average of $27.18 per family and $10.64 
per child. Of the estimated population in those states 
under 16 years of age 16 per 1000 received aid. 


In 26 states with approved plans for aid to the blind 
28,782 persons received $733,747, an average per person 
of $25.49. The number of recipients per 100,000 of the 
estimated population in 22 states was 51. 

For the eleven months from February to December, 
1936, the total assistance given under the act was $163,- 
750,622. 

These figures indicate that benefits, small as they are 
per person or per family, are reaching people who have 
long needed such assistance. 


“The Faith of an Undaunted Liberal” 


Rev. L. Hamilton Garner, pastor of the Universalist 
Church of the Redeemer, Newark, N. J., for about eight 
years has conducted a Sunday night community forum 
which has gained widespread recognition. Last November 
the trustees of the church forbade a meeting at which Mrs. 
Toni Sender, anti-Nazi refugee, was to speak. They also 
objected to two other speakers, Scott Nearing, economist 
and communist, and Roger Baldwin, director of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. 


Mr. Garner’s services for the church were recently ter- 
minated to take effect at the end of three months. His 
membership in the American Civil Liberties Union was 
singled out for attack by the trustees, In his final sermon, 
“The Faith of an Undaunted Liberal,’ Mr. Garner said: 


“T believe in the preservation of democracy and I feel 
it my duty to support and participate in any organiza- 
tion that is founded for the purpose of preserving those 
fundamental rights of the individual, without which there 
can be no democracy. The American Civil Liberties 
Union is such an organization. | am happy to support it.” 


Recent Pamphlet 


Clarifying the Constitution by Amendment. New York, Na- 
tional Consumers’ League (156 Fifth Ave.), 1936. 10 cents; 
special rates for quantities. 


The addresses at the thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
National Consumers’ League on December 15, 1936. Florina 
Lasker described the position taken by the Consumers’ 
League endorsing a constitutional amendment to “permit 
without question effective federal and state labor and social 
legislation.” Robert E. Cushman, professor of government, 
Cornell University, discussed the possible methods of curbing 
the power of the Supreme Court, and concluded that the 
Constitution should be amended to “place beyond all doubt, 
and beyond the reach of all judicial restriction the power 
of state and nation to deal with intelligent thoroughness with 
the pressing social problems of the present day.” Charles E. 
Clark, dean of the School of Law, Yale University, found 
that constitutional changes will not come about by “the re- 
making of doctrine or of the Court or of both.” Therefore, 
there should be an amendment “in terms of conferring legisla- 
tive power, which under present constitutional doctrine has 
been held not to exist.” He presented a draft for con- 
sideration. 
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